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Some readers will be glad to find, in this number of ZCM, a larger number of 
shorter contributions, and, if reviews, not monster ones. Footnotes, too, but no 
change to LcM's continuing policy of obliging contributors rather than forcing 
them into the typographical and procedural straightjacket of a ‘house style’. For 
there are still long articles and longer reviews awaiting publication. 

The UGC's research rating of University Classical Departments continues to 
provoke correspondence, and the Editor has been rebuked for seeming to endorse the 
‘enterprise’, as ‘bound to hurt the less fortunate departments'. But, unrepentant, 
endorse it he does, having, as readers of the notes will know, long argued that a 
considerable degree of rationalization has long been overdue in our discipline, 
and indeed, were it to be concentrated at the seven places rated outstanding it 
would bear an uncanny resemblance to his more radical suggestions with the except- 
ion that there is no centre in the NW (and the ratings make it improper for him 
to suggest where that might be) or in Wales. 

From where, however, migration has already begun. He has the permission of 
the university authorities concerned, and the encouragement of the two Heads of 
Department, to announce that Classics at Bangor is moving to Durham — indeed 
Mr Cockburn is already there, Dr Moles will go there in October 1987 and Profes- 
sor Smith in October 1988. The Editor is grateful for the confidence placed in 
LCM and congratulates all concerned on a sensible move that has gone so smoothly: 
he could wish that others of which he knows might go as smoothly and as publicly. 

Adopting for the moment his Departmental hat (which he may, if all goes well, 
be wearing next year as Editor), he announces that the postponed GREENBANK COLLO- 
QUIUM ON HOMER is now projected for April 13-15, 1987. It will not be one of those 
useful ones where a large number of persons contribute papers of 20 minutes dur- 
ation (at least in theory), but a number of invited papers will be followed by 
serious discussion, in which everybody may join in (‘invited to participate in 
the discussion’ might look well on applications for University funding?). But 
the success (existence even) of the Colloquium will depend on sufficient attend- 
ances to convince the University of its seriousness. A prospectus will soon be 
issued by the Department, but persons interested in attending could already in- 
dicate as much to the Head of the Department, Dr H.J.Blumenthal, or indeed to the 
Editor, who will be organizing it, and, indeed, ZCM might even be a co-sponsor. 
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LCM 11.8(Oct.1986) Cartledge reviews MacDowell's Spartan law 


and they formed part of M.'s law of 'status' (47). 47, 51: M. mistakes the distin- 
ction between the Neodamodeis and other liberated Helots. 45: tmvn means beard, 
not ‘'moustaches'. 50: Phylarkhos is third, not second century. 51: Hodkinson was 
right to overlook Plutarch, Lyk.17.2. 62: not only may we conclude ‘that there was 
no law banning homosexual acts with boys in Sparta', but we ought to conclude 

that customary law enjoined such acts (at 65 M. misunderstands me to argue that 
‘every boy on achieving a certain age was allocated to a lover'; that is not what 
I meant by claiming that pederasty was ‘institutionalized'). 66: young adults in 
their twenties may not have been entitled to hold office, but if (as M. believes) 
they were not entitled to attend the Assembly either, why does Xenophon not say 
$0? 67: Xenophon, HeZ2.6.4.14, is usually (and, I think, rightly) emended to con- 
tain a reference to the Hippeis, which would invalidate M.'s view that 'Hippeis' 
ceased to refer to the elite corps of 300 in the fourth century. 75: the 'Gymno-' 
bit of Gymnopaidiai may mean 'unarmed' rather than ‘in the nude’. 77: was it real- 
ly a privilege to be exempted from military service in this quintessentially mil- 
itary society? 84-85: gennaion (sc. sperma) is better rendered 'noble' than ‘good’. 
98: Aristotle's estimate (Pol.2.1270a29-30) must apply to the Pamisos as well as 
to the Eurotas valley. 99: Agis had only the Eurotas valley at his disposal, hence 
the obvious explanation of the invention of 9000 (2 x 4500) original lots in Mes- 
senia and Lakonia combined. On Spartan landholding all discussions will be super- 
seded by a paper by S.Hodkinson, forthcoming in CQ ns36.2(1986). 103: pace M. and 
in support of the view that by ‘the legislator’ Aristotle (Pol.2.1270a15-34) meant 
Lykourgos, cf. Pol.2.1273b33-35 where Lykourgos is treated qua legislator on all 
fours with Solon. 105: M.'s dating of Epitadeus' alleged rhetra may well appear 
‘reasonable’ to him, but it does not square with the date implied by Plutarch 
himself. 209: although I do not myself accept the historicity of the rhetra of E- 
pitadeus, M. could add that his interpretation cf its effects is at least compa- 
tible with Aristotle's infuriatingly vague assertion that 'as the time of their 
avché many things were controlled by the women' (Pol.2.1269b32-4). 115: add Xeno- 
phon, HeZ2.4.3.2, on the allegedly phtlapodémos Derkylidas. 116: politewmata (Plu- 
tarch, Lyk.27.6) is better translated ‘political arrangements'. 177: if ‘Sparti- 
ates did not incur the taint of money-making if their slaves did menial work’, 
what does one make of Herodotos 2.167.2? 121: not all the &v mode epitaphs are 
‘of a later [sc. than Classical] period'; see now SEG XXXII.397. 124: ‘young’ A- 
gesilaos was pushing 50 in 396/5. 126: no certain examples of this alleged rule 
of porphyrogeniture are known. 129: not all Ephors were ‘just ordinary men‘ (Xena- 
res and Antalkidas were not, to name but two). 135: Xenophon's concern to stress 
the legitimacy of Agesilaos' accession sufficiently explains why he used polis for 
Gerousia (plus Ephors?) at HeZ2.3.3.4. 140: Herodotos (6.82) does not say that 
Kleomenes made a 'long' speech in his own defence. 744: the Kaiadas has recently 
(but, I think, implausibly) been identified at modern Trypi at the Lakonian en- 
trance to the Langadha gorge: AR 1984-5, 24. 149: Agesilaos 'saved Phoebidas' 
(Plutarch, Ages.23.11) — this could mean (as M.) that Agesilaos got Phoebidas' 
fine cancelled, but it must also mean that he saved his life and full citizen 
status; perhaps in fact Agesilaos paid the fine. 153: add the practice of adop- 
tion as further support of Lacey's view (surely correct, despite M.) that ‘the 
family in the great period of Spartan power was always strong'. 157: Agesilaos' 
treatment of the 'tremblers' at Leuktra in 371 is quoted at 44 but historically 
and historiographically belongs in the context of M.'s final sentence: ‘Instead 
of modernizing their law, the Spartans just ignored it; and that was why it fail- 
ed in the end'. 166 (Appendix): ‘young laddies' may be a perfectly acceptable — 
and suitably epichoric — translation of paidiskot in other contexts, but in Spa- 
rta it was a technical term for those between the paides and the hébdntes, i.e. 
for males who in Athens and elsewhere were called ephebes. They were not broadly 
‘teenagers’ nor was eph'hébés use loosely to mean ‘aged 14-19': patdtskot were 
precisely either 18 or 19. Thus Xenophon, He22.5.4.32, sorts perfectly with LP 3 
in this regard. 
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endorse it he does, having, as readers of the notes will know, long argued that a 
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HELENA DETTMER(Iowa): Two Catullan notes: 56.5, and arido vs. arida in 1.2 
LCM 11. 8(Oct.1986), 130-131 


I. Catullus 56.5 

It has become fashionable in recent years to steer a middle course with re- 
gard to the Catullan Question. In the view of W.Clausen (CP 71[1976], 40), M.B. 
Skinner (Catullus Passer, New York 1981, 85-92), C.P.Segal (Latomus 27{1968], 

307 n.1), T.K.Hubbard (Phtlologus 127[1983], 233-235), and others, the first part 
of the collection, poems 1-50 or 1-51, is Catullus' arrangement, while the order- 
ing of the rest of the collection is the work of a posthumous editor. The present 
study will deal with a small part of the 'non-Catullan arrangement’, what, in the 
words of Hubbard, makes up 'a rather embarrassing grab-bag of doggerel and frag- 
ments at the end of the polymetric section’ (p.220). I intend to demonstrate that 
the linear structure of poems 52-58 is as carefully contrived as, for example, 
that of poems 1-14. My ultimate purpose is to show how the interplay of poems 56 
through 58 may be significant for the identification of the pupulwn of 56.5. 

Catullus famous rendition of Sappho's qatvetatl pou xfivoc concludes with a 
self-address and the theme of destruction, Catulle (13), ottum et reges prtus et 
beatas | perdidit urbes (15-16). Poem 52 resumes where the previous poem left off, 
with a Catullan self-address and the theme of self-destruction, quid est, Catulle? 
quid morarts emort? (1: a Catullan self-address, in itself uncommon, occurs in 
consecutive poems only here). Poem 52 attacks supporters of Pompey and Caesar, 
Nonius and Vatinius. The subject of the very next poem (53) is the trial of Vati- 
nius, with verbal play further indicating the linear connexion. Vatintana, the 
last word in the second line of poem 53, looks back to Vatintus, the last word in 
the second to last line of poem 52. 

Verbal play also appears to strengthen the relation of poem 54, a third pol- 
itical poem against the partisans of Caesar and Pompey, and poem 53. E.Bickel 
(RhMus 96[1953], 94-95) argues that eymologically salaputiwn in 53.3 = salax + 
(prae)puttum. If he is correct, Catullus has counterposed Calvus' ‘large dick’ 
in the final line of poem 53 to Otho's ‘puny dick' in the first line of poem 54 
(Othonis caput [= caput mentulae] oppido est pustllum). On the victims of Catul- 
jus' attack in poem 54, C.L.Neudling remarks: ‘It would appear ... that 54 is aim- 
ed against the favorites of both Pompey and Caesar; for the Libo of 54,3 is prob- 
ably L.Scribonius Libo, a prominent Pompeian whose daughter married Sex.Pompey. 
... LAnd Otho] was almost certainly a Pompeian in 55/4 B.C., the probable date of 
Catullus 54 (A Prosopography to Catullus, Oxford 1955, 135-136). The indirect 
reference to Pompey in poem 54 is important because Pompey, alluded to at 55.6 
(in Magnt simul ambulatione), seems to be the single link between poems 54 and 55. 
The humour and coarse sexuality of the Camerius poem, 55, spills over into poem 
56, where Catullus relates a risqué anecdote presumably for the benefit of M. 
Porcius Cato. One interesting feature of the poem often commented upon is Catul- 
jus' substituting st placet Dionae in 56.6 for the traditional formula sz placet 
dis. Catullus' purpose in doing so may well have been to provide a pivot to the 
very next poem. Poem 57 directly attacks Julius Caesar, who claimed descent from 
Dione (cf. Dionaet Caesarts in Vergil, £.9.47). 

There is another possible link between poems 56 and 57. In CP 64[1969], 26- 
29, W.C.Scott argues that the pupulwn of 56.5 is Clodius Pulcher, who apparently 
had the nickname ‘little boy' (pusto ecwn matore sorore, Cicero, Cael.36). It is 
also important for the proposal which I shall make to note that two letters of 
Cicero refer to Clodius as Pulchellus, ‘the little Beauty’ (Att.2.1.4 & 22.1). 
Since the word pulcer rarely occurs outside the long poems — it occurs twice in 
poem 23 (5, 8), twice in poem 57 (1, 10), and twice in poem 79 (1, 3), see V.P. 
McCarren, A Critteal Coneordance to Catullus, Leiden 1977, 149 — and since Cat- 
ullus, too, plays on Clodius' cognomen in poem 79 (1 Lesbius est pulcer), I sug- 
gest that it is not accidental that pulere is the first word of poem 57. Through 
the interplay of poems 56 and 57, Catullus may be providing a clue to the identity 
of the pupulwn in 56.5. 

This proposal has further implications. Catullus framed poem 57 with identi- 
cal first and last lines, pulere convenit improbis cinaedis. Just aS pulere in 57. 
] looks back to Clodius in 56, so pulere in 57.10 looks forward to Clodia Pulcher 
in poem 58. Lesbia's activity in this poem parallels exactly that of her brother. 
While Clodius engages in masturbation, apparently without discretion, his sister 
Clodia likewise masturbates anyone anywhere (for trusantem in 56.6 = 'masturbat- 
ing', see J.N.Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary, London 1982, 146 n.1 & 208; for 
glubit in 58.5 = 'masturbates', see B.Arkins, Sexuality in Catullus, Hildesheim 
1982, 100, and 193'n.118 for references). The reason Catullus describes the recip- 
jents of Lesbia's services as Remi nepotes is that the phrase has political over- 
tones (cf. references to Romulus and Remus in poems 28.15, 29.5 & 9, and 49.1), 
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and political figures and/or political themes are a common thread running through 431 
poems 52-58. 

That poems 56 and 58 are meant to enclose poem 57 is further suggested by 
their parallel structures. Each similarly consists of two parts. The first parts, 
56.1-4 and 58.1-3, both introductory, are characterized by verbal repetition (rem 
ridiculam, ride and res ridicula, 56.1 & 3-4; zocosam and tocosa, 56.1 & 4; Lesbia 
nostra, Lesbia illa, illa Lesbia, 58.1-2; and quam ... quam se atque suos, 58.2-3). 
The second parts, 56.5-7 and 58.4-5, set off from the first by the adverbs modo 
and nunc, describe the twin activities of Clodius and Clodia. Poems 56 and 58 thus 
provide a particularly appropriate frame for the ‘twins' Mamurra and Caesar of 
poem 57, whose sexual roles are ambiguous and interchangeable. 

In conclusion, poems 52 through 58 display a logical, meaningful thematic pro- 
gression. The subtle verbal and topical interplay suggests a deliberate ordering 
more likely reflecting the hand of Catullus that that of a posthumous editor. 


Il. arido vs. artda in Catullus 1.2 
Cut dono Leptdum novum libellun 
arido/a modo pumice expolitum? 

The reading of arida in v. 2 of Catullus 1 derives from a single ancient 
authority. Servius at Aenetd 12.587 observes that Catullus made pwnex feminine 
(maseulino genere posuit, ... ltcet Catullus dixerit feminino). In LCM 6.9 
(Nov.1981), 233ff., G.P.Goold argues passionately that arido is what Catullus 
wrote, not arida. In support of his view Goold offers the following observa- 
tions: 

. arido is the reading of the manuscripts. 

2. arido is the reading transmitted in the text of every ancient author 
who quotes vv. 1-2 of Catullus 1. 

3. The noun pwnex is masculine in every other instance in extant Latin 
literature. 

4. Servius' "failure to quote the adjective or locate the passage" on 
which he bases his statement makes the reading of arida especially 
suspect. 

5. It appears that Servius did not even have "direct acquaintance with 
the text", as is suggested by the misinformation he conveys and by 
the fact that "he never quotes from" Catullus. 

Since students of Catullus persist in preferring Servius' arida to the manu- 
scripts! arido (§.Small, Catullus: A Reader's Guide to the Poems, Lanham & 
London 1983, 7; and P.Y.Forsyth, The Poems of Catullus: A Teaching Text, Lan- 
ham & London 1986, 104, on 1.2), I would like to propose an additional point 
in favor of the latter reading. 

F.Ahl recently has shown the importance of the syllable as the basic unit 
of sense for the purposes of wordplay inLatin poetry (Metaformations: Soundplay 
and Wordplay in Ovid and Other Classical Poets, Ithaca & London 1985). Wordplay, 
of course, serves to enhance meaning. Interaction between sound and meaning, I 
believe, is precisely what Catullus is trying to effect in vv. 1-2 of Poem 1. 
By having the "do" of art-DO mo-DO in v. 2 echo the "do" of DO-no in v. 1 he is 
reinforcing the central. idea in these introductory verses of the poet as gift- 
giver: 

Cut. DO-no Lepidwn novun ltbellum 
ari-DO mo-DO pumice expolttum? 

In light of the novelty of this proposal, I would like to consider another 
Catullan poem where sound and meaning interact. In Poem 103 Catullus haranques 
a pimp either to return his money or to quit being rude. Here the theme of vv. 
1-2 is underscored by the idea of "giving" or "giving back", which is. suggested 
through the "des" of so-DES and dein-DES-to and through the echoing of the syl- 
lable "de" of red-DE in DE-cem and DE-inde(sto): 

Aut so-DES mthi red-DE DE-cem sestertia, Silo, 
DE-tn-DEeS-to quamvis saevus et indomitus: 
aut, st te nunmi DE-lectant, DE-sine quaeso 
leno esse atque tDEm saevus et indomitus. 
Interestingly, the syllable "de" occurs also in DE-lectant, DE-sine, and tDEm of 
vv. 3-4. The conscious repetition of the same sound throughout Poem 103 is 
highly effective; it complements the poem's insistent tone and neatly conveys 
the poet's assertiveness in dealing with the shyster Silo. 

In summary, it is time to quit following Servius blindly. The manuscripts 
read artdo as do the ancient sources who quote Poem 1.1-2. Contextually, arido 
makes better sense than arida, and surely is what Catullus wrote. 
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C.EHRHARDT (Otago): Two quotations by Augustus Caesar LCM 11.8(Oct.1986), 132-133 


I am very grateful to the History Department, Machester University, for the hospt- 
tality and congenial surroundings in which this note was written; none of its mem- 
bers are responstble for its contents. Nor has it been influenced by the Latin De- 
partment at Manchester. 


In any long document, the most read portion is the first sentence. Augustus 
knew this well. He ordered the account of his doings which he had written to be 
set up at the entrance to his mausoleum. All those who turned aside into the shade 
under the trees at the north end of the Campus Martius, either for a rest after 
ball games in the Campus or swimming in the Tiber, or as a brief first halt, to ad- 
just their packs and sandals, before continuing their journeys along the Via Flam- 
inia, Rome's Great North Road, would see the inscription on its two bronze pillars, 


and. could deduce from it the reasons why this great edifice had been raised on 


this spot. Many of them would read aloud (for silent reading had not yet been in- 
vented) the opening words, and therefore many more would hear them: 
annos undeviginti natus exercitum prtvato consilio et privato 
timpensa comparavt per quem rempublicam a dominattonem facttonis 
oppressam in ltbertatem vindteavi. 

Scholars analysing the historical content, accuracy and implications of these 
words have, inevitably and rightly, turned to Cicero's speeches from the period 
when the young Caesar was raising his army, and found there striking prallels in 
phraseology!. Going further, they also found similar phrases, with the same conno- 
tations, in earlier works?. These similarities have so impressed some of them that 
they have declared that Augustus was here deliberately echoing Cicero, and Cicero 
alone”. 

There are, however, other relevant passages which could have inspired Augus- 
tus. Braunert draws attention to Sallust, Histories 1.77, 22(Maurenbrecher), the 
conclusion of the oratio Philippz, as very similar in form to Res Gestae 1, but 
strikingly different in content: 

quoniam M.Lepidus exerettum privato constlio paratum cum pes- 
simts et hosttbus ret publtcae contra hutus ordints auctorit- 
atem ad urben ducit, uti Apptus Claudius interrex cum Q.Catu- 
Zo pro consule et ceteris, quibus imperium est, urbi praestd- 
tum stint operamque dent, ne qutd res publica detrimentt capiat.* 

Even closer, as has often been pointed out®, are Julius Caesar's words to 
Lentulus Spinther at Corfinium (BC 1.22.5), se non maleficti causa ex provineta 
egressum sed uti ... se et populwn Romanum factione paucorwn oppressum in Lliber- 
tatem vindicaret. One might therefore assume that the younger Caesar was deliber- 
ately picking up his adoptive father's words, and proclaiming (not for the first 
or only time: cf. Cicero, Att.16.15.3) that he was following in his father's foot- 
steps, did not a yet closer parallel exist. 

Wilhelm Weber, in his important but almost unusable book Princeps®, pointed 
out that Augustus’ words closely echo the opening of a speech in the Bellun Africun: 

'tuus' inqutt ‘pater tstue aetatis cum esset et antmadvertts- 
set rem publtcam ab nefariis scelerattsque etvtbus oppressam 
bonosque aut interfectos aut exilio multatos patria etvitate 


1. Cf. especially Cicero, Phi2.3.3, 5 & 14: 4.2 & 4: 5.3 & 43: 7.10: Fam.11.7.2 
(to D.Brutus). 


2. Brutus 212: Rep.1.48, 2.46: Man.61: Fam.5.2 (to Curio, in 53 B.C.). 
3. This is stated explicitly by H.Wagenvoort, 'Princeps', Philol.nf45(1936), 341; 
G.Walser, ‘Der Kaiser als Vindex Libertatis', Historia 4(1955), 354 & n.5; and 


Peers "Zum Eingangsatz der res gestae Divt Augustt', Chiron 4(1974), 346 
n.13. 


4. Braunert, art.ctt. n.3 above, 344 & n.6. See also the collection and discussion 
in C.Wirszubski, Libertas as a political tdea at Rome (Cambridge 1950), 103-4. 


9. E.g. by L.Wickert, 'Zu Caesars Reichspolittk', Klio 30(1937), 248; Braunert, 
however, loc.ctt., expressly denies any connexion. 


6. W.Weber, Princeps, I (all pub.) (Stuttgart 1936), 140 & 136* n.552. 
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earere, gloria et animt magnttudine elatus privatus et adule-- 133 
scentulus paternt exercitus reliquits collectis paene oppres- 

san funditusque deletam Italtam urbemque Romam in ltbertatem 

vindicavtt'. 22.2 

The speaker was Cato, urging the younger Cn.Pompey to imitate his great fath- 
er's actions. Thirty years ago Eiliv Skard discussed most of the parallels to Res 
Gestae 1 cited above, and gave this one special attention’. He came to the conclu- 
sion that there must have been in Rome a monument, perhaps a statue, bearing an e- 
Logtum of Pompey, and that both the author of the Bellwn Africwn and Augustus drew 
on this, for their different works. This seems a proper subject for Ockham's Razor: 
there is no evidence for inscription and monument, so why should their existence 
be postulated? Far simpler to suppose that Augustus drew directly on the descrip- 
tion of his adoptive father's African campaign. 

Furthermore it is likely that Augustus expected at least some of the readers 
of his mausoleum to recognize his borrowing. We generally assume that the plebs, 
the emperor's eZtentela, were the intended readers of the epitaph; but we actually 
know that at least one ex-consul stopped to read and ponder the inscription on an- 
other particularly pretentious tomb®. Equally well senators, and others who had 
enjoyed elaborate classical educations, might read what Augustus had written. What 
conclusions would they draw? First, that Augustus had not merely emulated but had 
excelled Pompey (as Cicero had already insisted (Phi2.5.43-44, cf. Man.61). Second- 
ly, that he was a worthy son and successor to his father, while the younger Gnaeus 
(like the pirate chief Sextus, RG 25.1) had totally failed to attain his father's 
greatness. Thirdly, that even Cato would have approved of the young Caesar's actions 
in raising a private army (from his father's veterans) and thereby doing his civic 
duty (Cicero, Rep.2.46) in not merely preserving but restoring the liberty of the 
republic?. These, of course, do not exhaust the possible messages contained in this 
one sentence. 

I] 

Once granted that Caesar Augustus might deliberately quote from or allude to 
one extant literary work, it may be worth looking for other examples. There is a 
well known indecent epigram by him on the cause of the Perusine War of 41 B.C., 
against Mark Antony's brother Lucius, consul in that year, and Mark Anthony's wife, 
Fulvia. Martial quotes it (11.20) to silence critics of his own obscenities 

Caesaris Augusti lascivos, ltvide, versus 
sex lege, qui tristis verba latina legis: 

‘quod fututt Glaphyram Antonius, hane mthi poenam 
Fulvia constituit, se quoque utt futuan. 

Fulviam ego ut futuam? quid, st mthi Manius oret 
pedicem, factam? non puto, st sapiam. 

"aut futue aut pugnemus", ait. quid, quod mihi vita 
cartor est tpsa mentula? stgna canant.' 

absolvis lepidos nimirum, Auguste, ltbellos, 
qui sets romana stmplicttate loqut. 

Gardthausen discussed the historical background of these verses; Judith P. 
Hallett, with considerable labouring of the obvious, their relationship to some 
of the messages written on sling bullets found at Perusia (ILLRP 1106-12 & 1118)*°. 
Neither of them, however, nor anyone else, as far as I can discover from biblio- 
graphies, has noticed that the young Caesar in 41 B.C. was parodying his adoptive 
and deified father: ... mthi vita cartor est ipsa mentula? stgna canant is the 
justification for starting the Perusine War; s¢b¢ semper primam futsse dignitatem 
vitaque pottorem (BC 1.9.2) justifies crossing the Rubicon. 


7. £&.Skard, 'Zu Monumentum Aneyranum' , Symb. Ost. 31(1955) 119-121. 
8. Pliny, Ep.7.29 & 8.6, the tomb and epitaph of Pallas. 


9. See Z.Yavetz, 'The Res Gestae and Augustus' public image’, in F.Millar and E. 
Segal, edd., Caesar Augustus (Oxford 1984), 1-36, esp. 8. For the Augustan 
attempt to rehabilitate Cato, and present him as one who would have supported 
the new order, cf. Vergil, 4.8.670; Horace, C.1.12.35-6, 2.1.24, Ep.1.19.12-14, 
and, especially, Macrobius, Sat.2.4.18. 


10 V.Gardthausen, Augustus und seiner Zeit (Leipzig 1891-1904) , 1.196 & 11.93: 
Judith P.Hallett, 'Perusinae glandes and the changing image of Augustus , 
AJAH 2(1977), 151-171. 
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One of the most successful elements of Athenian national propaganda’ was the 
idea that Athens was ‘the education of Hellas’ (Thucydides 2.41.1). After all, if 
there's one thing everyone knows about ancient Greece, it is that Athens was the 
cultural and spiritual head of the ancient world. Yet at the time it was first pro- 
pounded by Perikles, this claim was at best a gross exaggeration, at the worst a 
lie. By careful nurturing, however, and frequent repetition the Athenians managed 
to turn fiction into fact and, incidentally, distort our intellectual inheritance 
from the ancient world. This is nowhere more evident than in the case of that skill 
we consider especially Athenian, rhetoric. 

Anyone who cast a glance at the corpus of extant Greek rhetoric would be par- 


doned for thinking that the Athenians had a strangle-hold on the ‘art of persuasion’. 


He would be in good company. After all, wasn't it Cicero who said: ‘The pursuit of 
oratory, however, was not shared in by Greece as a whole, but was peculiar to Ath- 
ens. Whoever heard of an orator of Argos or Corinth or Thebes of that period... . 
As for a Spartan orator, I have never down to the present day heard of one' (Brutus 
49). Cicero should have had his knuckles rapped; he really knew better. Not only is 
it obvious that a facility for speaking persuasively was characteristic of the 
Greeks from Homer onwards, but the credit for developing it into a formal art be- 
longs to two Sicilians. And when in 427 another Sicilian, Gorgias of Leontinoi, 
came to Athens, he found the Athenians mere babes-in-the-wood, rhetorically spea- 
king. Yet little has survived of the works of this internationally recognized ora- 
tor and teacher of rhetoric, and Teisias and Korax are mere names. On the other 
hand we have several speeches by Antiphon of Rhamnous, an Athenian orator, whose 
reputation, so far as we know, did not extend beyond the boundaries of Attika; some 
of his works were school exercises that a first year law-student would be embarr- 
assed to own up to. 

Even in the fourth century, when the likes of Isokrates, Demosthenes, Aischi- 
nes and Hypereides flourished and an Athenian claim to superiority in oratory seems 
more justified, it is well to remember that Philip of Macedon, who employed only 
the best, hired Python of Byzantion to argue his cause, and that when Artemisia, 
sister-wife of Mausolos of Karia, held a competition in rhetoric to honour her dead 
husband, there was no Athenian among the top four orators known to have participa- 
ted?. But this point ~ that there were plenty of good orators who were not Athen- 
jans ~ does not need belabouring. Even R.C.Jebb, in his work on the Attic Orators, 
concedes as much. It is amusing to observe the explanation he gives: 

It has sometimes been said that Greek oratory means Athenian 

oratory. This is far from being true in the sense that all 

the considerable masters of oratorical prose were either na- 

tives of Attica or permanent residents of Athens. Gorgias of 

Leontini, Thrasymachus of Chalcedon,. Anaximenes of Lampsacus, 

Naucrates of Erythrae, Philiscus of Miletus, Ephorus of Cumae, 

Theopompus of Chios, Theodectes of Phaselis, and many more, 

might be adduced. But there is another sense in which the sta- 

tement is true. Athens was the home, though Attica was not the 

birthplace, of all the men whose works had wide and lasting 

acceptance as canons. Athens was, further, the educator of al} 

those men, whether first-rate or not, who after about 400 B.C. 

won a Panhellenic name for eloquence. (my underlining) 
R.C.Jebb, Attie Orators (London 1876), cxxxii-cxxxiii 

This is really no explanation at all of the fact that next to nothing has sur- 
vived of the works of these great names, and the assertion in the last sentence is 
frankly extravagant. Upon what authority is it based? We learn from the footnote 
that it stands upon the word of an Athenian — Isokrates, who reminded his country- 
men that 'You must not forget that our city is regarded as the established teacher 
of all who can speak or teach others to speak’ (Anttdosis 295). Maybe we should not 
be so quick to take his word for it. 

In fact the survival of only Athenian works of rhetoric to the exclusion of 
almost all else is not the result of chance, nor something we can blithely blame 


1. The themes of Athenian national propaganda are set forth most thoroughly by N. 
Loraux, L'Invention d'Athénes (Paris 1981). 


2. Suidas S.V. Theodectes; Gellius, WA 10.18. I take it for granted that the Iso- 
krates mentioned was not the octogenarian Athenian. 
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on barbarians. It was virtually guaranteed by the end of the first century B.C.. 135 
When Dionysios of Halikarnassos came to write on the ancient orators and Cicero 

was discussing the history of rhetoric in his Brutus and de oratore, the canon of 
the ten greatest (Athenian) orators was already established beyond question, and 
thus the process of selection was well under way. But there were clearly works by 
non-Athenian orators — wretched Asianists and overripe Rhodians — still available 
for comparison. The disappearance of these works from our inheritance is often at- 
tributed to the decision of Roman rhetoricians of this period in favour of the At- 
tic school®. This is only half the story. They were helped to this decision, no 

less than Jebb to his, by what the Athenians said about themselves, and, especially, 
by Isokrates. 

Into that part of his Panegyrtkos that rehearsed the themes of the Funeral 0- 
ration (19ff.*), Isokrates inserted a passage praising the power of the Logos and 
the priority of the Athenians in appreciating and mastering it (47-50). This is the 
prelude to his own version of the ‘education of Greece’ theme: ; 

To such an extent has our city surpassed the rest of mankind 

in thinking and making speeches that its students have become 

the teachers of others ... (50) 
A revealing passage from Cicero's de oratore gives the game away. After talking a- 
bout the untutored ability of Perikles and the late fifth-century rhetores he goes 
on: Then behold! There arose Isocrates, the magister rhetorum, 

from whose school, as from the Horse of Troy, none but leaders 

emerged, ... men like Theopompus, Ephorus, Philistus, Naucrates 

. and those who turned to the legal profession, as did Demo- 

sthenes, Lycurgus, Aeschines, Dinarchus and several others 2.94 

Here is an incredible and insufferable idea — that Isokrates was the teacher 
of the best known exponents of the Zogos in the fourth century, both historians and 
orators. Of course there are still some misguided individuals who beleive that Theo- 
pompos and Ephoros were students of Isokrates, and that one needed the goad, the 
other the reins®, but I should be very surprised if anyone any longer believes that 
Demosthenes or Aischines (certainly not Demosthenes and Aeschines), let alone Dein- 
archos, were students of Isokrates. There are several good reasons, not the least 
of which is that Isokrates, who was not really shy, never once claimed any one of 
those named by Cicero as his students (Antidosis 93). Cicero's list is the product 
of someone's imagination, but there is no reason to believe that it was his own. 

It is not hard to find where to lay the blame. The interest of Hellenistic 
biographers, especially but not only Hermippos, in Isokrates' school and in his pup- 
ils is demonstrable from the fragments of their works®. But the question still re- 
mains, why the interest in Isokrates and why the erroneous ascription to him of pu- 
pils he never had. Fortunately we know something about the unscholarly working hab- 
its of Hellenistic biographers’. The fundamental characteristic of their work was 


3. See, for example, G.Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece (Princeton 1963), 
302-3. 


4. Cf. E.Buchner, Der Panegyrtkos des Isokrates (Historia Einzelsehrtften 2, 1958), 
passim. 


5. Cicero, de or.3.36 (inter alios). Strong arguments have been raised against the 
validity of the tradition (especially in the case of Theopompos) by K.Reed, Theo- 
owe of Chtos: History and Oratory in the Fourth Century, unpubl. diss. (Berk- 
eley 1976). 


6. For the fragments see C.MUller, FHG III 49-51. A low opinion of Hermippos is com- 
mon; see e.g. R.Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship (Oxford 1968), 129, 
and A.Momigliano, The Development of Greek Biography (Harvard 1971), 79-80. Herm- 
ippos cannot, however, be the source of Cicero's fantasy in this case, because he 
believed that Demosthenes was a student of Isaios, who had, in his turn, studied 
with Isokrates. 


7. In general from Momigliano, op. eit. in n.6 above, and specifically from such 
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ignorance, illuminated only by their awareness of the contemporary scene and their 
knowledge of the writings of the person whose life they were composing. In this 

case they were surrounded by 'proofs' of the validity of the Athenian claim to cul- 
tural superiority in every city of the Hellenistic world, from dialect through the 
theatre to the form of government — a state of affairs that was rather the result 
than the cause of the claim — and from Isokrates they learned that Athens had been 
the first to honour and refine the usage of the logos; that she was ‘the teacher of 
all who can speak or teach others to speak'. Not surprising if they drew the desired 
inference that his school was where it all happened. 

When in the autumn of 43] Perikles made his outrageous claim that Athens ‘as a 
whole is the education of Hellas', he was not concerned with the reaction of out- 
siders; his message was for his fellow-citizens. He was trying to counter that in- 
sidiously popular notion, so assiduously cultivated by the Spartans, that the Spar- 
tan way of life was the cat's whiskers. He needed to give the Athenians something 
to fight for, something to die for. He was very successful, but when his political- 
ly motivated claim had long since ceased to have value, a mercenary educationalist 
turned it into a useful advertisement for his own business and publicized it abroad, 
not without effect upon those barbarians to the north, whom chance had selected to 
carry Greek arms to the eastern limits of the known world. Nothing to wonder at, 
then, if Hellenistic civilization was essentially Athenian in spirit. Add a touch 
of ignorant embellishment by Hellenistic scholarship to influence the gullible Ro- 
man mind, and one element of the western tradition is formed. 

This, of course, was only one of the lies the Athenians were telling (Ferd 
115 F 153). 


studies as those by J.Fairweather, GRBS 14(1973), 233-239, and Anctent Soctety 5 
(1974), 231-275. See also Pfeiffer's remarks, op. cit. in n.6 above, 151, on the 
papyrus fragment of the biographer Satyros: 'modern readers have sometimes been 
surprised and disappointed that Satyrus made his inferences about the life and 
character of his hero [sc. Euripides] from passages in the poet's own tragedies 
and in the comedies of Aristophanes'. 
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The Lexicon (LSJ) gives as a translation of this epithet, which is used as 
one of approval of Aphrodite in particular, ‘with ever-moving eyes, quick- 
glancing’. Of course it means no such thing; try telling a lovely girl that what 
is attractive about her is that she is 'quick-glancing' or that she ‘has ever- 
moving eyes' and you are almost calling her ‘shifty-eyed'. LSJ seem to regard the 
adjective as a compound from BAégapov (= 'eye-lid' and in plural used also to mean 
‘eye'); it is, rather, a compound from BAegopic = 'eye-lash', and so, on the ana- 
logy of EALnoBdaotpuxog, ‘with curling hair', it means ‘with curling eye-lashes' ; 
we today would describe such a beauty probably as ‘with long curling eyelashes’ 
or ‘with sweeping eyelashes’. 

I suspect also that BAewapdEvotov and BAeqgapotéuov may be not surgical instr- 
uments, as LSJ, but cosmetic ones, possibly for use on eyebrows rather than on 
eyelids or eyelashes, as in BAequpoomkE, which is translated by LSJ as ‘arching 
the eyebrows'. 
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T.E.KINSEY(Glasgow): Ptetures on temple doors: Virgil, Aeneid 6.9-41 137 
LCM 11.8(0ct.1986), 137 


After Aeneas has landed at Cumae, he goes up to the temple of Apollo and, 
whilst waiting for the Sibyl, he inspects the pictures on the temple doors. These 
include the death of Androgeos, the yearly balloting for the seven young Athenians 
to be sent to the Minotaur, Crete, the love of Pasiphae for the bull, the Minctaur, 
the labyrinth, Daedalus revealing to Ariadne the secret of the labyrinth. The 
death of Icarus, we are told, Daedalus could not bring himself to depict. 

What is the purpose of these pictures? Some see symbolism (V.Péschl, The Art 
of Vergil, tr. G.Seligson, Ann Arbor 1962, pp.159-160; Brooks Otis, Virgil A Study 
in Civilized Poetry, Oxford 1963, pp.284-5) and there appear to be two arguments 
for it. (i) The connexion of labyrinths with the underworld (for this see R.J. 
Clark, Catabasts: Vergil and the Wisdom Tradition, Amsterdam 1979, pp.133-150). 

If the labyrinth is to be taken symbolically, it seems reasonable to take the 
rest of the passage in the same way. (ii) No other good reason can be found for 
NE these stories at this point (so Péschl, Zoe.cit., citing Norden and 
einze). 

Against this: (i) the connexion between Virgil's text and what it is supposed 
to symbolize seems sometimes fanciful and arbitrary. (ii) The symbols sometimes 
seem to be at variance on a number of points with the symbolized, e.g. Theseus 
needs a thread to escape from the labyrinth, Aeneas needs the Golden Bough to en- 
ter the underworld and has no difficulty in getting out etc.. (iii) Some of the 
subjects of the pictures, e.g. the balloting for the Athenian vicitims, appear to 
have no symbolic function. As to the argument that no other gcod reason can be 
found for introducing these pictures, there is in fact a good reason why Daedalus 
put these particular pictures on his doors, and also a good, non-symbolic reason 
why Virgil made him do so. 

Daedalus dedicated his wings to Apollo, presumably as a thank-offering for 
his safe arrival in Cumae, and the whole temple seems also to have been a thank- 
offering (so Silius 12.102-3). It was natural therefore to depict on the doors 
the reason for the thank-offerings, the story behind Daedalus' arrival in Cumae. 
It would have been difficult to omit the labyrinth from this, and the connexion 
of labyrinth with underworld may here be something of a red herring. From Virgil's 
point of view, he is here scene-setting (so R.G.Austin on lines 14-41) by giving 
a foundation story and at the same time describing a work of art, two things he 
is fond of doing. It may of course be argued that all this does not exclude sym- 
bolism; the text may operate at two different levels. This possibility may be ad- 
mitted, but there are so many objections to the symbolic interpretations offered 
for this particular passage that it is hardly a service to Virgil's reputation to 
suppose that he intended them. 

That being said, the passage may have another level of meaning. Aeneas has 
come to this awesome centre of Apolline prophecy, but his immediate interest is 
in the tale of murder, lust and bereavement that led to its foundation. He would 
have gone on looking at the pictures (33-34) if the priestess had not rebuked him 
(37-39). This little scene typifies Aeneas' career as a whole so far and the act- 
ion of Book vi in particular. He has so far been concerned mainly with his own and 
his country's misfortunes, not much with the end-product, the altae moenta Romae. 
In Book vi, during the first part of his journey through the underworld, Aeneas 
meets ghosts from his past, and would have lingered with them if the Sibyl had not 
again rebuked him (537-8) and got them on their way. It is not until the last part 
of their journey that Anchises kindles in him a passion for his future fame (889). 
There is something of this in Brooks Otis (p.285), but his interpretation is viti- 
ated, I think, by his insistence that in the pictures Aeneas is gazing on his own 
past symbolically disguised. 
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P .MURGATROYD(Pietermaritzberg, Natal): Ring-structure in Baechylides Epinikion 3 
LCM 11. 8(Oct.1986), 138 


Much has already been written about the structure of Bacchylides' third epi- 
nikion, particularly in connexion with the progression of thought, transitions, 
and linking words and motifs, and scattered remarks have also been made about. the 
ring-composition in this ode, as especially by Brannan, Classical Folia 27(1973), 
187ff., Segal, Quadernt Urbtnati 22(1976), 99ff., Lefkowitz, The Victory Ode (New 
Jersey 1976), 125ff., Péron, REG 91(1978), 307ff., Maehler, Die Lieder des Bakehy- 
lides: Dte Stegeslteder (Leiden 1982), 2.38ff., Campbell, The Golden Lyre (London 
1983), 68, and Carson, Phoenix 38(1984, 111ff.. But as yet nobody seems to have 
perceived the extensiveness and complexity of the ring-structure. In fact the poet 
shows a neatness and meticulousness in this regard which is in keeping with the 
skill and polish generally evident in this highly important commission, and which 
might raise some critics' estimation of Bacchylides. 

For a start, the poem naturally falls into three main parts, and the central 
mythical portion (23-62), which narrates the story of Croesus, is encompassed by 
two sections concerning the various achievements of Hieron (1-22 and 63-98). 

In addition there are various correspondences between the beginning and the 
end of the first part: verbally mop& KaotoAlac pedSpore (20) is parallel to map’ 
etovSivay | ‘Adpedv (6-7), as GyAatTé8 (22) is to “AyJAatar (6), yao (22) is to 
yuo (5), dovotog (22) is to dptotoudonou (1), and 6ABuw (22) is to dABrov (8); 
thematically @otBou (20) and Sedv Sfed]v (21) recall the deities at the start, and 
the references to Castalia and Delphi in 20f. recall the Greek placenames in 1, 
3f. and 7. And if the restorations td. and oteuckwwlv in 7 and 8 are correct, they 
are picked up by tOéSt and ddococ in 19. 

So too at 23-62, on either side of Croesus' speech (37-47) are two groups of 
lines of almost exactly the same length, and two frames. The inner ring, with its 
emphasis on sadness and adversity, presents Croesus with his wife and grieving 
daughters facing imminent death on the pyre, and hands are raised at 35f. (xépac) 
and 50f. (xetpacg), while yéyw]vev in 37 immediately prior to Croesus' speech is 
echoed in téc’etne immediately after it in 48. In the outer ring there is a gener- 
ally happy mood, and relief as Croesus (Kootoov in 28 and yJépovta in 59) is dra- 
matically saved from catastrophe, and there is divine action on the part of Zeus 
(without an adjective) and beneficent Apollo (with an epithet); there is also 
brilliance in xovcdiLopog (28) and EavOdlyv gadya (56), allusion to two places both 
in 24-27 and in 58-62 (the first pair in Asia Minor, the second pair in Greece), 
and the name of one people (in both cases foreign) in 27 and in 59. 

The victory-ode's entire central part (23-62) is framed by similarities in 
the close of the first section and the start of the third section. In both those 
passages Bacchylides mentions Hieron's pious generosity in his dedication of gold 
to Apollo; Lol&ttL¢ in 63 takes up tic in 21, as pweyatvnte (64) and youody (65) 
take up weyvotov (19) and xovods (17); and the poet refers to Greece in 63 and 
20f., to gods in 66ff. and 20f., and to Hieron's military prowess in 69 and l7ff.; 
the tripods of 17ff. were dedicated by Hieron and his brother for success in war 
over barbarian enemies (see the commentators ad loc.). Note also that if Bacchyl- 
ides did actually write SeopiAfi in 69, as Herwerden suggested, it would be paral- 
lel to Sedv Sled]v in 21. 

There is ring-composition within the final portion of the poem too: various 
words occur at 91ff. and 63ff. (Bootédg in 91 and 66, Motoa in 92 and 71, *Iéowv 
in 92 and 64, od in 92 and 65, e@ in 94 and 67, and tic in 97 calls to mind [o]t- 
tuL¢ in 63); and with regard to motifs Bacchylides in both groups of lines talks 
of Hieron's wealth and achievements and of praise of the tyrant, as well as of 
brightness (91 and 65), increase (92 and 68) and Greece (98 and 63): other corre- 
spondences may also have been present, as ye wjév in 90 and <ye> pév in 63, and 
as &vOea in 94 and tomd]uw in 71. 

There is also symmetry between the conclusion and opening of the epinikion 
as a whole: in each case the tone is positive and optimistic (unlike that of much 
of the intervening material) and there is concentration on Hieron's prosperity and 
success; verbal resemblances are: ‘Iéowv in 92 (cf. 4), SABou in 92 (cf. 8), ed in 
94 (cf. torcevéaiulov in 10), ov in 96 (cf.5f.) and tuvicer in 97 (the last verb, 
and the first: cf. 3); the thematic echoes are éyyoc in 91 (cf. “AyJAatar in 6), 
Motiod in 92 (cf. KAcot in 3), widrcot’ in 93 (cf. doLoTO- in 1), émedlelElao in 93 
(cf. wh... |... noumtety in 13f.), dvSea in 94 (cf. tootégavdy in 2), MEAL YAwOGOU 
in 97 (cf. the sweetness in thr similarly rare compound yAuni&upe in 3), Kniac in 
98 (cf. the Greek island Sicily in 1) and dém&Sdévoc in 98 (cf. the creatures in 4). 
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THOMAS WIEDEMANN(Bristol): An early Irish eunuch? LCM 11.8(Oct.1986), 139-140 139 


There is something peculiar about eunuchs, and the important role that they 
played in the Late Roman imperial court has fascinated scholars over the centuries. 
Their prominence used to be ascribed to moral factors — the decadence of partic- 
ular emperors or the general decline of Late Antiquity (e.g. Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, 1.19 & 32). More recently, sociological approaches have sought to explain 
the existence of these eunuchs as an institution. Because of their total depend- 
ence on their masters, eunuchs were particularly useful tools for an emperor ever- 
threatened by a hostile aristocracy of senatorial or military leaders (K.Hopkins, 
Conquerors and Slaves, Cambridge 1978, ch.4; P.Guyot, Eunuchen als Sklaven und 
Fretgelassene in der griechiseh-rémischen Anttke, Stuttgart 1980); and because 
they were perceived as ambiguous, neither men nor women, they became symbolic 'me- 
diators' between the secular world and the sacred world of the emperor's court, 
in Rome as in China (0.Patterson, Slavery and Social Death, Harvard 1982). 

Yet scholars have been worried by the contradiction between the Late Roman 
(Christian) court's predilection for eunuchs and the Roman world's clear objections 
to the brutality of castration. In classical literature, the act of castrating a 
human being was typical of a tyrant, at least since Herodotus (Periander, 3.48). 
Some interesting instances are Suetonius’ Domitian (10.5 distorstt itmmisso per ob- 
seaena igne); Caracalla's father-in-law Plautianus, of whom Dio Cassius relates 
that 'he castrated a hundred Roman citizens of noble birth — though none of us 
knew of it until after he was dead' (i.e. had been re-classified as wicked: Dio 
76.14.4); or a persecuting Diocletianic praeses, according to Christian tradition 
(Eusebius, de martyribus Palaestinae 7.4). Roman law made castration a criminal 
offence (as enacted by Domitian, Suetonius 7.1; cf. Martial 6.2., 9.5 & 7; Statius, 
Silvae 3.4.68ff.; and reinforced by Hadrian in a rescript, Digest 48.8.4[2]). This 
condemnation was repeated in Late Antiquity by Constantine (Cy 4.42.1) and Leo (be- 
tween 457 and 465): 

Romanae gentts homines sive in barbaro stve in Romano solo 

eunuchos factos nullatenus quoltbet modo ad domtnum cutus- 

dam transferri iubemus. CT 4.42.2 
In order to obtain its eunuchs, the fourth-century Imperial court had to import 
them from beyond the boundaries of the empire. They had to be barbarae gentis eu- 
nuchos (CJ 4.42.2[1]). When Libanius wishes to accuse the emperor Constantius of 
surrounding himself with the dregs of humanity, the cliché he uses is ‘barbarians 
and eunuchs' (0r.62.9). 

There are few references to the place of origin of fourth-century court eu- 
nuchs. Julian's paedogogus Mardonius was a Scythian (Misopogon 352A). His praeposi- 
tus cubicult, Eleutherius, was natus in ARmenis (Ammianus 16.7.5). That Armenia was 
a 'typical' source of fourth-century eunuchs is confirmed by a note in Donatus' 
commentary on Terence's play The Eunuch. Donatus discusses, and dismisses, various 
explanations of the phrase colore mustellino at 689 before giving his own view: 

at ego tedestonum sequor, qui recte intellextt Terenttum scet- 

entem mustellino colore dixtsse eunuchum velut sublivido, quae 

vere euucht aut ex candidissimis lLentiginost {'freckled'] fi- 

unt, ut ex Gallts et etusmodis occetdentaltbus, aut ex fuscts 

sublividit, ut ex Armenits et alits ortentaltbus. Wessner vol.II p.417 
Armenia lies outside the jurisdiction of Roman law; Gaul does not. Yet there is 
another fourth-century writer who confirms the existence of 'Gallic’ eunuchs. 
Saint Ambrose, writing to Valentinian about his embassy to the rival emperor Max- 
imus at Trier in A.D. 387, reports that 

egressus est ad me vir galltcanus, praepositus cubicult, eu- 

nuchus regtus. Ep.24.2 = PL 16.1079 
If Donatus and Ambrose were referring to men born in Gaul, the implication is 
clear: because of the imperial court's demand for eunuchs, the Roman laws against 
castration were being ignored not only by privatz. but by the court itself. The 
fact that the laws had to be re-enacted repeatedly makes it certain that some 
slave-traders were flouting them: ‘Offenbar wurden die Verbotsgesetze in der Pra~ 
xis nicht sehr streng gehandhabt' (Guyot p.36); ‘Earlier legislation had simply 
become a dead letter’ (K.R.Bradley, Slaves and Masters in the Roman Empire, Brus- 
sels 1984, p.129). But is there any way of avoiding the conclusion that the em- 
perors themselves were flouting the law by acquiring illegally castrated eunuch 
slaves? 
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In classical Latin, the words gallus and gallicanus might just be understood 
to refer not to Celts, but to eunuchs. Derived from the name of the river Gallos 
in Phrygia, the words are applied to the sacred eunuchs of the Idaean mother god- 
dess and thence to eunuchs in general (Guyot p.21 n.16; cf. TLL 6.1687). Yet Dona- 
tus’ text, if not Ambrose's, clearly refers to light-haired persons of occidental 
origin. If GaZZz could not legally be made eunuchs within the boundaries of the 
Roman empire, where might we find Celts not protected by Roman law? 

I am tempted to suggest that one obvious answer would be Ireland. Although 
the evidence does not persuade one that contacts between Ireland and the Roman em- 
pire were other than sporadic (cf. the typology of savagery to be found in Strabo 
4.5.4 C.201 and Diodorus 5.32.2; although Tacitus, Agricola 24 suggests consider- 
able penetration by British or continental merchants), we are entitled to accept 
that one form of commerce that certainly existed in the fourth century was the 
slave raid. Patrick's Confessto refers principally to slaves’ being transported to 
Ireland (ch.1 Hibertone in captivitate adductus sum cun tot milia hominum); but 
he was ransomed and returned. If slaves were brouhgt back into the Roman empire 
from Ireland, then why not as eunuchs? Might Ambrose's vir gallicanus have been 
imported from Ireland? 

Unfortunately comparative philology cannot give any help. Mediaeval Irishmen 
clearly distinguished between themselves and Galit: indeed Gallus became the root 
for the Irish word for a (non-Anglo-Saxon) foreigner. In Ammianus (20.1.1; 27.8.5), 
and subsequently throughout the Middle Ages, Irishmen are Scottt (cf. the Sehotten- 
ktrehe in Regensburg). Names like 'Gaelic', 'Galway', 'Galloway' etc. are derived 
from the entirely different word 'Goidel'; the most persuasive hypothesis about its 
origin is that it comes from the Welsh gwydd-, ‘barbarous'. The only Irishman I 
know to have been called GaZZus was the hermit who resided at St Gallen in Switzer- 
land (ca. A.D. 560-640), but he may well have taken this name at the time of his 
ordination in Gaul. 

One has no wish to be drawn into the battleground of early Irish history, and 
the problem of what contacts there may have been between Ireland and the continent 
(cf. E.James, ‘Ireland and Western Gaul in the Merowingian Period’, in Ireland and 
Early Mediaeval Europe: Studies in Memory of Kathleen Hughes, Cambridge 1982, 362- 
386); I would simply suggest as one possibility that, wherever Maximus' court eu- 
nuch ultimately came from, he may have got to Trier from Ireland. 
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The essays collected in this volume reflect the wide range of Ste.Croix' in- 
terests. There is no Christian coda, but four pieces (Charlton, Hussey, Huxley and 
Irwin) deal with aspects of political philosophy, six (Carteldge, Garnsey, Just, 
Fox, Macve and Rowlandson) with social and economic history, as subject that Ste. 
Croix has done much to make acceptable to even the most fastidious of classical 
philologists, and six (Bers, Harvey, Kearns, Markle, Parker and Tuplin) with mat- 
ters that the aforesaid classical philologist might still in his heart label ‘real 
histary. 

Most interesting in the first category are the contributions of Hussey and 
Irwin. Hussey offers some stimulating generalizations on possible general similar- 
ities of philosophical outlook between Thucydides and Democritus as wel] as perti- 
nent observations on the Melian dialogue and the conflict between the ideals of 
tolerance and individualism expressed in the funeral speech and the attitude of 
many Athenians to Alcibiades. It might be added that a wealth of forensic evidence 
makes it depressingly clear that Alcibiades’ experience was peculiar only in de- 
gree. Irwin studies the relationship between moral theory and political empiricism 
jn Aristotle and seeks to explain Aristotle's error in supposing that indulgence 
in the self-gratifying vices dictates the political behaviour of the demos, which, 
as he says, is manifestly false. ; 

The pieces on social and economic history may at first sight arouse the Sus~ 
picions of the traditionalist: if slavery seems merely fashionable as a topic, its 
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combination with the female psyche sounds frankly faddish. In fact Cartledge pro- 14] 
vides a lucid analysis of the reasons why normal Greek slave-owning states were 
not plagued by risings and why Sparta was different. The traditionalist may still, 
however, be left wondering why this exposition need be formulated in terms of a 
demonstration that an American model is useless for Greece, but then, as far as 
the traditionalist can see, being found irrelevant is the sole function of models, 
and at least this model is not one of those dear to the Arrowboxie tribe of Hop- 
kinsland, who, it will be recalled, have a rich vocabulary of Erglish nouns but 
apparently knew no verbs. Just relates the Athenian male's perception of women to 
the fundamental distinctions between slave and free, natural rulers and natural 
ruled. He has some sympathy for women portrayed as irrational, gluttonous, alco- 
holic sex-maniacs; not so Fox, who seems to think that eptkleroz ought to feel 
grateful if they get it three times a month. However, one can only share his re- 
gret that no speech survives from an action brought under this law! Even Macve's 
demonstration, that the deficiencies of ancient accounting practice, and in parti- 
cular the lack of double-entry book-keeping, will not suffice to explain such phe- 
nomena as the failure of the Greeks and Romans to invent income tax, is intelligi- 
ble to the layman. Only Garnsey's argument that Athens was much less dependent on 
imported corn than has often been alleged remains impenetrable to the decently in- 
numerate. 

Of the rest, two essays are devoted to religious subjects. Parker conducts a 
careful examination of the role of oracles in Greek political life from the point 
of view both of those who consulted them and of those who supplied the responses, 
showing that the gods only rarely enjoined controversial political action and that 
riddling replies may often have been the result of a conscious effort to avoid 
commitment. Kearns argues against the view associated with Lewis and Bicknell that 
Cleisthenes tried to do away with the old local cults of Attica and devised his 
tribal and deme cults as potential substitutes in direct competition. She somewhat 
overstates the gulf between the two positions, but is probably right to maintain 
that Cleisthenes aimed at no more than co-existence for his new religious struct- 
ures, which need not therefore be regarded as failures. His place in the psycholo- 
gical unification of Attica which made democracy possible remains secure. 

Markle addresses himself to the question of whether dicastic and ecclesiastic 
pay ensured a predominance of the poor in juries and assemblies. He insists quite 
rightly and at length that poverty does not mean destitution but the need to work 
for a living, with a consequent lack of leisure to participate in public life with- 
out compensation. His conclusion, that state pay did not and was never intended to 
provide a complete livelihood but did make such participation possible for many, 
is surely correct. However, a caveat may perhaps be issued in the matter of oligar- 
chic opposition, This may prove, as he argues, that the system of state pay was ef- 
fective, but it would not be difficult to imagine doctrinaire protests on ideologi- 
cal grounds without regard for the practicalities. Tuplin examines the designation 
of the empire as tyranny. It emerges that the equation is rare, that such content 
as it has vacillates and is of no great significance, and that the subject deserves 
less interest than it has recently aroused. I remain unconvinced that an assimila- 
tion of empire to tyranny is intended at Aristophanes Zq.1111f.. If so, it can only 
' be secondary; the main point is surely the relationship that ought to pertain be- 
tween the people as a whole and individuals, especially politicians, the major 
theme of the play. 

Perhaps the best piece in the whole volume is that by Harvey on bribery. His 
analysis of the vocabulary of the subject is a model, his treatment of the points 
of contact between rhetoric and fact equally good: he insists that every case should 
be considered on its merits, for 'even a topos may occasionally be true’. He sug- 
gests various reasons for the generally high tolerance of bribery. Only the taking 
of bribes to act against the state was universally condemned, but even here the 
criteria were perforce highly controversial. However, all men, he says, would so 
describe a course of action calculated to result in ‘the annihilation of oneself 
and all the inhabitants of one's polis'. Not all men, alas: Harvey should gird on 
his false leg and go on an embassy to Washington, bearing kingly gifts, as it might 
be copies of this varied and stimulating book, with the relevant passage marked 
with a red croicks. 
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"Englishmen disliking both Scots’ claims and the Spartans have pointed out 
that a devotion to haggis, reminiscent of that to black broth, is only one of the 
regrettably Lacedaemonian features of the supposed Athens of the north’. So Eliz- 
abeth Rawson in her splendid rumination on the ‘Spartan mirage’ (F.Ollier's term) 
from antiquity to the day before yesterday, with special reference to an early 
nineteenth-century Anglo-Scottish controversy (The Spartan Tradition in European 
Thought, Oxford 1969, 357 n.5). 

Far be it from this Englishman to tar the Scotch with the brush of Laconism. 
On the contrary, let me salute the pathbreaking achievement of the enlightened 
Adam Ferguson, Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh and 
intellectual progenitor of the work under review. In An Essay on the History of 
Ctvil Soetety (1767) Ferguson proved himself to be — in the words of a compatriot, 
Donald MacRae — 'a pioneer in the interpretation of the literary records of early 
Greece and Rome not as veridical history but as documents, sociological clues, and 
political assertions’. For the subject of the Essay, as Duncan Forbes observed in 
his 1966 edition, is really the history of civilization (including Spartan civili- 
zation, pp.154-167); and civilization, on Ferguson's relevant definition, ‘both 
in the nature of the thing and derivation of the word, belongs rather to the eff- 
ects of law and political establishment, on the forms of society, than to any 
state merely of lucrative possession or wealth' (Prinetples of Moral and Politic- 
al Setence, 1792, 1.252). It is therefore entirely apt that Douglas MacDowell, 
Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow, should inaugurate a series of 
Scottish Classteal Studtes with a volume addressed to Spartan law. : 

The volume is necessarily a slim one, given the available evidence (of which 
More below). But it is rich in content, thoughtful in manner and worthy of close 
attention. This review will consider first three. general aspects of M.'s subject 
and/or treatment of it. To this consideration will be appended a series of notes 
or queries on individual items of interest. 

1. The Spartans and Law 

It is well known that the Spartans prided themselves on their law-abidingness. 
Nomos, aS ex-King Damaratos was made to remark to Xerxes (Herodotus 7.104.4-5), 
and not any man, was the Spartan's only despotés; and the Spartan social and gov- 
ernmental system could well be characterized as a kosmos in Herodotus' day (1.65. 
4), Both these passages are very properly cited by M. and duly listed in his help- 
ful ‘Index of Passages', as is the odd injunction to the citizens by each new 
board of ephors to ‘shave their moustaches and obey the laws' (Aristotle, fr.539R.). 
But equally worth citing, despite M.'s avowed concentration on the fifth-fourth 
centuries, would have been those sources which refer to the 'Lykourgan' kosmos as 
the achievement of eunomia, a concept that Sparta has a fair claim to have invent- 
ed (cf. A.Andrewes, 'Eunomia', CQ 32[1938], 89-102). So too I missed a reference 
to Plato, Laws 1.634d7-e1: ‘one of the best regulations you have is the one which 
forbids any young man to inquire into the relative merits of the laws’ (trans. T. 
J.Saunders) — a blatant piece of mirage-making to be read in the light of M.'s 
cogent belief that after Herodotus' time 'the consensus broke down, and many of 
the laws began to be simply ignored’ (156). 

On several occasions M. taps his established expertise in the field of Athen- 
jan law to make telling comparisons, or rather contrasts, between Sparta and Athens 
(e.g. 140, 141, 143). In view of these contrasts, and of acute observations such 
as that in their investigative procedures the Ephors more resembled policemen than 
justices (137), it comes as something of a shock to read: 'As a working hypothesis, 
it would really be better to assume that Spartan law was much the same as Athenian 
law on all topics, such as homicide and theft, on which we are not told that it 
differed' (152). This seems to me to be a particularly unfortunate example of the 
interpretative tendency against which Moses Finley rightly inveighed (e.g. ‘The 
problem of the unity of Greek law', The Use & Abuse of History, London 1975, 134- 
152 — a problem to which he was again turning his attention at the time of his 
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death). For the balance of probability is that Spartan laws and their application 143 
and conceptual underpinning did notably differ in basic respects from those of 

other Greek states, not least Athens. Take, for instance, the generalizations pla- 
ced by Thucydides in the mouths of his Athenian speakers at Sparta (1.77.6) and 

on Melos (5.105.5), where nomima should include legal rules as well as custom and 
convention; or, more relevantly still, the absence of written rules in Sparta: Ari- 
stotle (Pol.2.1270b28-31) was not alone in virtually equating written rules with 

the laws themselves. 

Il. Sourees of Evidence 

It is news to no one that the sources for all aspects of ancient Sparta, as 
of all ancient Greek societies, are seriously incomplete. But the evidence for 
Sparta is also subject to a further, peculiar distortion: the parallax view im- 
posed by the 'mirage' discussed by Miss Rawson and others. M. is well aware of | 
what he (following E.N.Tigerstedt) prefers to call the ‘legend of Sparta' (14-22) 
but seems curiously unwilling to admit or face up to its implications. To take 
two particular examples, it is not good method to give Isokrates the benefit of 
any kind of doubt (30-31, 127) or to discount the effect of the reforms of Agis 
and Kleomenes on the 'tradition' concerning land-distribution in early Lakonia 
and Messenia (33, 99). But more serious is M.'s general tendency to make what 
Chester Starr once called 'a faulty determination of what is evidence — an effort 
to save and make use of everything reported in any ancient author' ('The credibi- 
lity of early Spartan history’, Hzstoria 14[1965], 269, repr. in his Essays on 
Anetent History, ed. A.Ferrill & T.Kelly, Leiden 1979). 

On the other hand, it was a very good idea to set out many of the more basic 
texts im extenso accompanied by usually impeccable English translations. Spartan 
Law thus becomes in a sense a handbook as well as a monograph. 

III. Seope and Omisstons 

The substance of the monograph occupies six chapters devoted respectively to 
status; military service and the agoge (supported by a full appendix on the age- 
groups); women and marriage; landholding and inheritance; the austere life; and 
the administration of justice. The last is the longest, but like the rest it is 
perhaps insufficiently related to general Spartan history, of which the reader 
will require a thorough prior grasp. The argument, however, is throughout crisp 
and clear and perfectly accessible to the brighter sort of undergraduate, to whom 
presumably a work of this nature is designed to appeal especially. They too will 
particularly relish the way in which M. constantly chides the errors of his mod- 
ern authorities, although it is to be hoped that they will also sometimes ask 
themselves how M:. knows that they are in error. 

As for omissions, it will have been noticed that constitutional law and sa- 
cred law (as we would distinguish them) are deliberately omitted. At least, where 
they are briefly touched upon, they are treated inadequately. For instance, one 
of the very few pieces of Spartan legislation attested in a specific context — 
the law passed in or after ¢.506 that forbade both kings to lead the same army on 
a campaign (Herodotus 5.75.2) — is misreported (123); M. nowhere spells out the 
cardinal fact that Sparta — notoriously unlike Athens — lacked a popular judic- 
jary (contrast G.E.M.de Ste.Croix, The Origins of the Peloponnesian War, London 
1972, 349-350); and he is generally uneasy when dealing with what he rather sniff- 
ily calls ‘religion and magic' (75), e.g. drawing a false distinction with respect 
to Plutarch, Eth.239de (so M.: = Mor.239de, Inst.Lac.41) between being ‘subject to 
a curse’ and ‘any penalty imposed by the state’ (34), when it was the state which 
had decided that a curse was precisely the appropriate penalty for citizens who 
extracted more than their permitted share of natural produce from Helots (cf. He- 
rodotos 6.56 for another curse/punishment, omitted by M.). Finally, there is a 
scatter of bibliographical omissions, but these can usually be easily repaired by 
consulting either M.Clauss, Sparta (Munich 1983) or K.Christ, ed., Sparta (Wege 
der Forschung 622, Darmstadt 1986). 

IV. Partteular Potnts 

(Page) 5: on Spartan literacy add T.A. Boring, Literacy in Sparta (Leiden 
1978) and Cartledge, JHS 98(1978). 8: at last someone else has publicly noticed 
that H.Richards long ago (1907) demonstrated that the ZP is linguistically Xeno- 
phon's. 75: add Kritias 88B6-9 D-K. 20: but Phylarkhos does speak of the mothakes, 
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and they formed part of M.'s law of 'status' (47). 47, 52: M. mistakes the distin- 
ction between the Neodamodeis and other liberated Helots. #5: tmvn means beard, 
not ‘'moustaches'. 50: Phylarkhos is third, not second century. 52: Hodkinson was 
right to overlook Plutarch, Lyk.17.2. 62: not only may we conclude ‘that there was 
no law banning homosexual acts with boys in Sparta’, but we ought to conclude 

that customary law enjoined such acts (at 65 M. misunderstands me to argue that 
‘every boy on achieving a certain age was allocated to a lover'; that is not what 
I meant by claiming that pederasty was 'institutionalized'). 66: young adults in 
their twenties may not have been entitled to hold office, but if (as M. believes) 
they were not entitled to attend the Assembly either, why does Xenophon not say 
so? 67: Xenophon, He22.6.4.14, is usually (and, I think, rightly) emended to con- 
tain a reference to the Hippeis, which would invalidate M.'s view that 'Hippeis' 
ceased to refer to the elite corps of 300 in the fourth century. 75: the 'Gymno-' 
bit of Gymnopaidiai may mean ‘unarmed' rather than ‘in the nude‘. 77: was it real- 
ly a privilege to be exempted from military service in this quintessentially mil- 
itary society? 84-85: gennaton (sc. sperma) is better rendered 'noble' than 'good'. 
98: Aristotle's estimate (Pol.2.1270a29-30) must apply to the Pamisos as well as 
to the Eurotas valley. 99: Agis had only the Eurotas valley at his disposal, hence 
the obvious explanation of the invention of 9000 (2 x 4500) original lots in Mes- 
senia and Lakonia combined. On Spartan landholding all discussions will be super- 
seded by a paper by S.Hodkinson, forthcoming in CQ ns36.2(1986). 103: pace M. and 
in support of the view that by 'the legislator’ Aristotle (Po2.2.1270a15-34) meant 
Lykourgos, cf. Pol.2.1273b33-35 where Lykourgos is treated gua legislator on all 
fours with Solon. 105: M.'s dating of Epitadeus' alleged rhetra may well appear 
‘reasonable' to him, but it. does not square with the date implied by Plutarch 
himself. 109: although I do not myself accept the historicity of the rhetra of E- 
pitadeus, M. could add that his interpretation cf its effects is at least compa- 
tible with Aristotle's infuriatingly vague assertion that ‘as the time of their 
arché many things were controlled by the women’ (Pol.2.1269b32-4). 115: add Xeno- 
phon, HelZ.4.3.2, on the allegedly philapodémos Derkylidas. 116: politewnata (Plu- 
tarch, Lyk.27.6) is better translated ‘political arrangements'. 1777: if ‘Sparti- 
ates did not incur the taint of money-making if their slaves did menial work’, 
what does one make of Herodotos 2.167.2? 121: not all the &v nmoAéump epitaphs are 
‘of a later [sc. than Classical] period'; see now SEG XXXII.397. 124: ‘young’ A- 
gesilaos was pushing 50 in 396/5. 126: no certain examples of this alleged rule 
of porphyrogeniture are known. 729: not alt Ephors were ‘just ordinary men' (Xena- 
res and Antaikidas were not, to name but two). 735: Xenophon's concern to stress 
the legitimacy of Agesilaos' accession sufficiently explains why he used polis for 
Gerousia (plus Ephors?) at HeZ1.3.3.4. 140: Herodotos (6.82) does not say that 


Kleomenes made a ‘long’ speech in his own defence. 144: the Kaiadas has recently 
(but, I think, implausibly) been identified at modern Trypi at the Lakonian en- 
trance to the Langadha gorge: AR 1984-5, 24. 149: Agesilaos ‘saved Phoebidas' 
(Plutarch, Ages.23.11) — this could mean (as M.) that Agesilaos got Phoebidas' 
fine cancelled, but it must also mean that he saved his life and full citizen 
status; perhaps in fact Agesilaos paid the fine. 153: add the practice of adop- 
tion as further support of Lacey's view (surely correct, despite M.) that ‘the 
family in the great period of Spartan power was always strong’. 157: Agesilaos' 
treatment of the ‘'tremblers' at Leuktra in 371 is quoted at 44 but historically 
and historiographically belongs in the context of M.'s final sentence: ‘Instead 
of modernizing their law, the Spartans just ignored it; and that was why it fail- 
ed in the end'. 166 (Appendix): 'young laddies' may be a perfectly acceptable — 
and suitably epichoric — translation of paidiskot in other contexts, but in Spa- 
rta it was a technical term for those between the patdes and the hébontes, i.e. 
for males who in Athens and elsewhere were called ephebes. They were not broadly 
‘teenagers’ nor was eph'hébés use loosely to mean ‘aged 14-19': patdiskot were 
precisely either 18 or 19. Thus Xenophon, HeZZ.5.4.32, sorts perfectly with LP 3 
in this regard. 
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